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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OUR MEETINGS. 


We sometimes feel that the work of build- 
ing up, on the “ most holy faith ” of our pro- 
fession, is not enough considered and en- 
couraged by those who are called to minister 
in sacred things. Assuming that none pre 
sume to be teachers or ministers of “ the 
word ” but those who have been called there- 
to, and separated for the service by Divine 
anointing, and further that these may only 
hand forth of that which they have received, 
there is yet a need of dwelling under the 
appointment in a spirit of inquiry that seeks 
earnestly to know the Divine will and 
searches after the deep things of God. 

This will enable the dedicated servant to 
minister unto the unrest of the troubled soul 
for whom the message is handed forth—and 
to lead along until the “ still waters of salva- 
tion ” are found. 

It is not enough that the minister direct 
those who hear, in a general way, to that 
“ grace of God that bringeth salvation” to 
all men—that he admonish his hearers to 
heed the monitor within, that will show them 
all things that ever they did. David listened 
with great interest to the pathetic story of 
the poor man and his one ewe lamb, and he 
waxed very wroth and would have slain the 
rich, neighbor who did the wrong. But 
when the Lord’s prophet brought to his 
guilty conscience the accusing charge, “ thou 
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art the man,” the royal sinner was humbled 
into repentance. 

It is this bringing home to the conscience 
the message that the great Judge has com- 
missioned the minister to hand forth that 
reaches the understanding and is a swift wit- 
ness for truth to those who hear; and He 
sends forth His prophets now as in former 
times—and He will give them power as of 
old—to reach the. conditions of men if they 
but mind their calling. : s 

This is an age of inquiry, sometimes mis- 
called skeptical. It is not satisfied with any-~ 
thing short of the best that can be said on 
apy question whatever, and the Lord’s ser- 
vant, who has received the call to labor in 
his vineyard, owes it to the Great Master— 
“to occupy till He come” in such a manner 
as will bring the largest returns to His treas- 
ury. 

There is need to remember the advice of 
Paul to his well-beloved Timothy—to “ give 
attendance to reading, to exhortation, to doc- 
trine; study to show thyself approved unto 
God a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth. 
Preach the word, be instant in season, out of 
season ; reprove, exhort, rebuke with all long 
suffering. Do the work of an evangelist— 
make full proof of thy ministry.” _ A 

This is what the church, our portion of it 
at least, surely needs—it is what the -great 
body of thinking, educated people outside 
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the church is asking for in the ministry. And 
how shall their want be met? Not by offering 
them the manna of the fathers of yesterday. 
It is of the now, the to-day, that they must 
partake if there is a building up of the spir- 
itual life, 

We do not in outward things cling to the 
old time ways and means—but we make our 
own every new departure that promises in- 
creased comfort and convenience. Now let 
us apply this to the things that pertain to 
our religious life, ard here comes in that 
point of the apostle with unanswerable force, 
“ show thyselt approved unto God a workman 
that needeth not to be ashamed.” Now how is 
it with the skilled workman; does he not see 
to it that his tools are of the best make, and 
the most excellent pattern for the work he has 
to do; and does he not give great time and 
labor that his work may stand the criticism 
of his fellow craftsmen, as well as of those 
for whose comfort and convenience the work 
is done? And is not the reward, the con- 
sciousness within himself that his work is as 
good as the best, more to him than even the 
gains received ti erefrom ? 

It is just such work the Great Master is 
calling for from his appointed ones, and these 
are not filling up the full measure of the ac- 
countability which the present advance in and 
diffusion of knowledge claims from them if 
they neglect to avail themselves of every 
means so afforded—to commend the message 
given them to the intelligence and the reason 
of those who hear. 

There is still the same eternal, unchange- 
able essence whom we call God, the same 
“Heaven Father” who revealed himself to 
the earliest races of historic men—in the way 
that met their possibly low condition—but 
the race has been progressing what, in the 
early ages, was but dimly perceived, “as 
through a glass darkly,” will not satisfy the 
cravings of the inquirer of these times, for he 
believes that spiritual advancement must 
keep pace with knowledge. 

Hach ray of heavenly light, like the 
“ braided beam” that shoots forth from the 
outward sun, must have all its paris in har- 
monious proportions that neither the one or 
the other shall be wanting so that they, who 
are called to its blessea inshining, may recog- 
nize it is indeed “the true light,” which 
lighteth every one who comes under its life— 
giving influence. 

Let those who speak and those who hear 
examine for themselves the ground upon 
which they are building—remembering the 
words, that, whether is built, “ gold, silver, 
precious stones, wood, hay, stubble; every 
man’s work shall be manifest,” and * he shall 
receive a reward.” J. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“OUR HIGHEST INTEREST.” 


This expression surely involves deep and 
solemn considerations, which bring with them 
the inquiry, How is this “highest interest ” 
to be promoted ? 

We must admit that an undue devotion of 
time and energy to the pursuits and attrac- 
tions of temporal things is not the foundation 
upon which it stands, and it may be well to 
follow this admission by an examination 
whether, amid all our worldly cares and 
engagements and pleasant surroundings, we 
are careful so to acknowledge and satisfy the 
claims of our higher or spiritual nature as to 
promote our highest interest. 

The question may now be asked, How may 
this be promoted and the spiritual nature 
nourished? ‘The spiritual or higher nature 
in us is nourished and grows through our 
submission to the unfolding of the Divine 
Law—our fulfillment of known duty—even 
as said the blessed Jesus, “ My meat is to do 
the will of Him who sent Me, and to finish 
His work.” 

Our spiritual or higher nature needs nour- 
ishment as well as the physical, and without 
it it will languish. One of our helps in this 
connection may be to foster an habitual sense 
and acknowledgment of our accountability 
for the right use of the many gifts where- 
with we are blessed. It is especially well for 
those in younger life to cultivate an ever pre- 
sent sense of this accountability; then will 
the practical inquiry often arise, What shall 
we render to the Great Giver for all His 
benefits? 

This kind of secret exercise is the nour- 
ishment which the spiritual nature craves, 
and by it our highest interest is promoted, 
and through it we grow in grace and in the 
saving knowledge of divine things. But we 
often suffer loss, and our spiritual nature 
becomes dwarfed by reason of a yielding more 
readily to the claims of the outward than 
to the claims of the inner life. Those of the 
former are often more earnestly and persist- 
ently urged upon our attention than are 
those of the latter. The one comes to us as 
with the whirl of the mighty rushing wind, 
the other comes through the whisper of the 
“still small voice,’ that may easily 
silenced by the pressing in of the cares or the 
pleasures of this busy world. Here there is 
need of watchfulness in order that each be 
kept in its proper place, and each receive its 
due share of attention. 

We may be helpful to each other as fellow- 
travelers through this probationary state by 
the occasional offer of a word of reminder, 
of caution, or of cheer—inciting the weary, 
the halting or the careless to maintain this 
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watch, so that amid all our besetments we 
may say, as did the Psalmist, “I will get me 
to my watch-tower, I will watch and see what 
the Lord will say unto me, and what [I shall 
answer if I be reproved.” Herein is our 
safety, for in this watchful state preservation 
will be known from the various temptations 
pertaining to this present life. Our spiritual 
perceptions will also be quickened, and we 
will be able to discern clearly the claims of 
our physical and spiritual’ natures, and 


appropriate to each its due portion of atten- 
tion 


Philadelphia, Second month 1, 1880. 





hope that, going whither I go, I shall there 
be satisfied with that which has been the 
chief concern of you and me in our past lives. 
And now that the hour of departure is ap- 
pointed to me, this is the hope with which I 
depart, and not I only, but every man who 
believes that he has his mind purified. 

[After giving at some length a description 
of the other world and its judgments accord- 
ing to the character and inward condition of 
the departing soul, Socrates is represented as 
saying : | 

I do not mean to affirm that the description 
which I have given of the soul and her 
mansions is exactly true—a man of sense 
ought hardly to say that. But I do say that, 
inasmuch as the soul is shown to be immortal, 
he may venture to think, not improperly or 
unworthily, that something of the kind is 
true. The venture is a glorious one, and he 
ought to comfort himself with words like 
these.. Wherefore I say let a man be of good 
cheer about his soul who has cast away the 
pleasures and ornaments of the body as alien 
to him and rather hurtful in their effects, and 
has followed after the pleasures of knowledge 
in this life; who has adorned the soul in her 
own proper jewels, which are temperance, 
and justice, and courage, and nobility, and 
truth; in these arrayed she is ready to go on 
her journey when her time comes.—Plato,. 
429-346 B.C. (reported Conversation of Soc- 
rates, “Phaedo,” 114). 
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IMMORTALITY. 


But I would not have you to be ignorant, 
brethren, concerning them who are asleep, 
that ye sorrow not as those who have no hope 
(I Thes. iv). For we know that if our earth- 
ly house of this tabernacle be destroyed, we 
have a building of God, a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens (II Cor. vy). 
And as we have borne the image of the 
earthly, we shall also bear the image of the 
heavenly. For this corruption must put on 
incorruption, and this mortal must put on 
immortality. So when this corruption shall 
have put on incorruption, and this mortal 
shall have put on immortality, then will be 
brought to pass that which is written: Death 
is swallowed up in victory (I Cor. xv). For 
which cause we faint not; but though our 
outward man is perishing, yet the inward man 
is renewed day by day; while we look not at 
the things which are seen, but at the things 
which are not seen; for the things which are 
seen are but for a time ; but the things which 
are not seen are everlasting (II Cor. iv), Fi- 
nally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honorable, whatsoever 
things are right, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsover things 
are of good report, whatever virtue there is 
and whatever praise, think on these things 
(Phil. iv).—Paul. 

In this present life I reckon that we make 
the nearest approach to knowledge when we 
have the least possible concern or interest in 
the body, and are not saturated with the 
bodily nature, but remain pure until the 
hour when God himself is pleased to release 
us. And then the foolishness of the body 
will be cleared away, and we shall be pure 
and hold converse with other pure souls, 
and know of ourselves the clear light every- 
where; and this is surely the light of truth. 
These are the sort of words, Simmias, which 
the true lovers of wisdom cannot help saying to 
one another, and thinking. 

If this is true, O my friend, there is great 





THE RIGHT SPIRIT. 


G. S. M., in a late number of the Christian 
Register, has some remarks illustrative of the 
power that the truly loving and pure spirit 
has to discern the Divine wisdom and to hear 
the Divine voice in the world. The ears that 
are deafened by their own clamorous crying, 
cannot hear the music of the spheres. 

Sympathetic insight, rather than scholarly 
outsight, is required in order truly to appreci- 
ate [the oracles of God. He says: ‘‘Asa 
magnet passed through a heap of mixed dust, 
draws to itself the particles of iron, 20 the 
noble quality of the Gospels comes to light 
when they are read in the true love-temper. 

“One of the deepest characteristics which 
these records reveal in Jesus is that highest 
form of personal affection which, in the very 
intensity of its devotion, broadens out from 
its first object toward every living soul. Per- 
sonal affection in its lowest form is mere 
greed of possession. Except as it promises 
something higher, it has hardly more moral 
quality than bodily hunger. The transform- 
ing moment is reached when we think more 
of another’s happiness than of our own. 
‘Love,’ says Lesley, ‘is life in the beloved.’ 
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And here our affection is apt to stay itself 
for a while, going out lavishly to friend or 
child or wife,and going no farther. But 
when it rises a little higher, and catches upon 
its summit the true heavenly light then 
through our own dear ones all other lives be~ 
come dear. Love then is like fire, whose very 
nature is to spread. Its heart is too full to 
be confined ; it must take wings. 

“The disciples loved Jesus in a childlike 
and passiopate way; and he, welcoming and 
more than returning their affection, sought to 
widen it out toward other men, and lift it up 
toward God. Their hearts flowed to His like 
rills to a river, and the river would draw 
them with itself to the ocean—to the brother- 
hood of souls and the eternal peace. He led 
them into fellowship with such as were of 
like spirit with him. ‘ Whosoever shall do 
the will of God, the same is my brother, and 
my sister, and mother.’ That is the commun- 
ion of saints. But Jesus did not stop there. 
It was not the human heart in its goodness 
and aspiration alone toward which he yearned, 
but the human heart in its poverty. It was 
not only those who do the will of God whom 
he owned as brother and sister and mother. 
With the needy and sorrowful he made him- 
self one. ‘If ye have fed the hungry, or 
clothed the naked, or ministered to the sick, 
ye have done it to me.’ In tenderest itera- 
tion: ‘Simon, lovest thou me?’ ‘ Lord, thou 
knowest that I love thee.’ ‘ Feed my sheep!’ 
It is a language which love understands—not 
assumption of deity, but truest humanity. 
As for the sake of her own son the mother’s 
heart warms to every boy she sees, so this 
more than mother-heart, schooled in the 
home of Mary and Joseph, in the little band 
of disciples and ministering women, in the 
company of outcasts whose hard eyes grew 
soft when they met the yearning look in his, 
goes out now toward every son and daughter 
of mankind. He wants his loyal Simon Peter 
not to give Jess to him, but through and with 
him to enter into a serviee wide as the race. 
That is the fellowship of all souls.” 


+0 
THE RIGHTS OF CHILDREN. 


A correspondent has felt much unity with 
the sentiments embodied in the article enti- 
tled Freedom of the Family, by Pres. Bas- 
com, which appeared in our issue of Ninth 
month 27, 1879 (No. 32 of the present vol- 
ume). She says of President Bascom’s arti- 
cle, that ‘It is so full of wisdom, I think it 
cannot be too widely circulated I have often 
been pained by the want of respect for the 

rsonality and individuality of children. 

ven a baby should not be approached with- 
out hesitation. I have seen so much charac- 
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ter in very young children that I felt that the 
formality of an introduction and gradua) 
acquaintance were as necessary as with many 
older people. Indeed I have felt embarrassed 
in their presence, for they have seemed to 
have such decided character that I dare not 
intrude myself upon them without their per- 
mission. I may seem over sensitive on this 
point, but it is a fixed conviction with me, 
both for younger as well as older persons, I 
always feel the same hesitation about enter- 
ing into the homes or affairs of the needy 
without knowing whether it would be accept- 
able or desirable to them. 

“Surely if this course is followed with lit- 
tle children, by the time they reach more 
mature age home will be the loveliest place 
to be found, because of the freedom to pursue 
their own tastes which they epjoy without 
the continual unnecessary harrassment of the 
too often intrusive and arbitrary will of the 
father or mother or older relative. 

“The same is true in the relation of hus- 
band and wife. Mutual confidence and coun- 
sel there should be, but when the heart is 
right there should be entire freedom of action 
without any undue pressure. It would be 
better that mistakes should sometimes occur 
from unwise judgment than that the natural 
healthy growth of character should be unduly 
cramped and perhaps dwarfed.” 


———__-~en —-___ 
SYMPATHY. 


Till we have reflected on it we are scarcely 
aware how much the sum of human happi- 
ness in the world is indebted to this one feel- 
ing, sympathy. We get cheerfulness and 
vigor, we scarcely know how or when, from 
mere association with our fellow-men and 
from the looks reflected on us of gladness 
and enjoyment, and we catch inspiration and 
power to go on from human presence and 
from cheerful looks. The workman works 
with added energy from having others by. 
The full family circle has a strength and a 
life peculiarly its own. The substantial good 
and the effectual relief which men extend to 
one another is trifling. It is not by these, but 
by something far less costly, that the work is 
done. God has insured it by a much more 
simple machinery. He has given to the 
weakest and the poorest power to contribute 
largely to the common stock of gladness. 
The child’s smile and laugh are mighty 
powers in this world. When bereavement 
has left you desolate, what substantial bene- 
fit is there which makes condolence accepta- 
ble? It cannot replace the loved ones you 
have lost; it can bestow upon you nothing 
permanent. Buta warm hand has touched 
yours, and iis thrill told you that there was 
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a living response there to your emotion. 
One look, one human sigh, has done more for 
you than the costliest present could convey. 

It is for want of remarking this that 
the effect of public charity falls often 
so far short of the expectations of those 
who give. The springs of men’s generosity 
are dried up by hearing of the repining 
and the envy and the discontent which 
have been sown by the general collec. 
tion and the provision establishment among 
cottages where all was harmony before. The 
famine and the pestilence are met by abund- 
ant liberality, and the apparent return 
for this is riot and sedition. But the secret 
lies all in this: It is not in channels such as 
these that the heart’s gratitude can flow. 
Love is not bought by money, but by love. 
There has been all the machinery of a public 
distribution, but there has been no exhibition 
of individual, personal interest. The rich 
man who goes to his poor brother’s cottage, 
and, without affectation of humility, natu- 
rally, and with the respect which man owes 
to man, enters into his circumstances, in- 
quires about his distresses and hears his home- 
ly tale, has done more to establish an inter- 
change of kindly feeling than he could have 
secured by the costliest present by itself. 
Public donations have their value and their 
uses. Poor laws keep human beings from 
starvation, but in the point of eliciting grati- 
tude all these fail. Man las not been brought 
into contact close enough with man for this. 
They do not work by sympathy. 

Again, when the electric touch of sympa- 
thetic feeling has gone among a mass of men 
it communicates itself, and is reflected back 
from every individual in the crowd with a 
force exactly proportioned to their numbers. 
The speech or sermon read before the limited 
circle of a family, and the same discourse ut- 
tered before closely-crowded hundreds, are 
two different things. There is a strange power 
even in the mere presence of a common 
crowd, exciting almost uncontrollable emo- 
tion. 

It is on record that the hard heart of an 
oriental conqueror was unmanned by the 
sight of a dense mass of living millions en- 
gaged in one enterprise. He accounted for it 
by saying that it suggested to him that within 
a single ceatury not one of those millions 
would be alive. But the hard-hearted bosom 
of the tyrant mistook its own emotions. His 
tears came from no such far-fetched inference 
of reflection—they rose spontaneously, as 
they will rise in a dense crowd, you cannot 
cell why. It is the thrilling thought of num- 
bers engaged in the same object. It is the 
idea of our own feelings reciprocated back to 
us and reflected from many hearts. It is the 





mighty presence of life. . . . We must not 
make too much of sympathy as mere feeling. 
We do in things spiritual as we do with hot- 
house plants; the feeble exotic, beautiful to 
look at, but useless, has costly sums spent 
upon it. The hardy oak, a nation’s strength, 
is permitted to grow, scarcely observed, in 
the fence and copses. We prize feeling and 
praise its possessor; but feeling is only a 
sickly exotic in itself—a passive quality, hav- 
ing in it nothing moral, no temptation and no 
victory. A man is no more a good man for 
having feeling than he is for having a deli- 
cate ear for music or a far-seeing optic nerve. 
The Son of Man had feeling; he could be 
“touched ;” the tear could start from His 
eyes at the sight of human sorrow; but that 
sympathy was no exotic in His soul, beauti- 
ful to look at, too delicate for use. Feeling 
with Him led to this: “ He went about doing 
good.” Sympathy with Him was this: 
“ Grace to help in time of need.” . se 

He who would sympathize must be content 
to be tried and tempted. There is a hard and 
boisterous rudeness in our hearts by nature, 
which requires to be softened down. We pass 
by suffering gayly, carelessly; not in cruelty, 
but unfeelingly, just because we do not know 
what suffering is. We wound men by our 
looks and our abrupt expressions, without in- 
tending it, because we have not been taught 
the delicacy and the tact and the gentleness 
which can only be learnt by the wounding of 
our own sensibilities. There is a haughty 
feeling in uprightness, which has never been 
on the verge of fall, that requires humbling. 
There is an inability to enter into difficulties 
of thought which marks the mind to which 
all things have been presented superficially, 
and which has never experienced the horror 
of feeling the ice of doubt crashing beneath 
the feet. 

Therefore, if you aspire to be a son of con- 
solation; if you would partake of the priest- 
ly gift of sympathy; if you would pour 
something beyond commonplace consolation 
into a tempted heart; if you would pass 
through the intercourse of daily life with the 
delicate tact that never inflicts pain; if to 
that most acute of human ailments, mental 
doubt, you are ever to give effectual succor, 
you must be content to pay the price of the 
costly education. Like Him, you must suffer, 
being tempted. F. W. RoBertson. 



















































He who climbs above the cares of the 
world, and turns his face to his God, has 
found the suony side of life. The world’s 
side of the hill is chill and freezing to a spirit- 
ual mind, but the Lord’s presence gives a 
warmth of joy which turns winter into sum- 
mer.—Spurgeon. 
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WHAT TO READ. 


Would you know whether the tendency of 
a book is goud or evil, examine in what state 
of mind you lay it down. Has it induced 
you to suspect that what you have been ac- 
customed to think unlawful may, after all, 
be innocent, and that may be harmless which 
you have hitherto been taught to think dan- 
gerous? Has it tended to make you dissatis- 
fied and impatient under the control of others, 
and disposed you to relax in that self-govern- 
ment without which both the laws of God 
and maz tell us there can be no virtue, and 
consequently no happiness? Has it attempted 
to abate your admiration for what is great 
and good, and to diminish in you the love of 
your country and of your fellow creatures ? 
Has it addressed itself to your pride, your 
vanity, your selfishness, or any other of your 
evil propensities? Has it defiled the imagi- 
nation with what is loathsome, and shocked 
the heart with what is monstrous? Has it 
disturbed the sense of right and wrong which 
the Creator has implanted in the human soul ? 
If so—if you have felt that such were the 
effects it was intended to produce—throw the 
book on the fire whatever name it may bear 
on the titlespage! Throw it in the fire, young 
man, though it should have been the gift of 
a friend; young lady, away with the whole 
set, though it should be the prominent furni- 
ture of a rosewood bookcase.— Southey. 





THE PROSPECTS OF THE FUTURE. 


The translation of the literature of Egypt 
and China is opening the door to those 
ancient and distant worlds of thought. The 
press brings it to our homes. The press is 
making common the thought of all schools 
and all creeds. And by travel and reading 
the nations of the earth are coming to know 
each other, and knowing each other to see 
more clearly the good that is common to all. 
There is coming to be felt more of a univer- 
sal sympathy, a sense of brotherhood, a sense 
of general justice, of what is due to man as 
men. Humanity is coming to know the 
broad life of its kind, and its voice is lifted 
up in protests against any great public wrong 
as never before. The immense journalism of 
our age keeps the world, in a broad sense, 
before us all the time. The press waits at 
the door of kings and cabinets to catch even 
the whispered secrets of governments ; it fol- 
lows Livingstone and Stanley into Africa ; it 
goes with Grant around the world. Whena 
patriot suffers in any Jand the word is quickly 
flashed over the earth. When conscience is 
anywhere oppressed, or martyrs cast into 
prison, or a bridle put upon free speech, it is 
quickly told to all the race. Thus we are in 
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a world of sympathetic emotion. Great 
waves of feeling go round the earth like cur- 
rents of air or the tides of the sea. These 
things are making us one. 

Under all these educating influences man- 
kind are coming to look for broader and truer 
foundations for the state. They are seeing 
the waste of war, and are asking how shall 
the world have peace? The voices of the poor, 
and the ignorant, and the oppressed are 
sounding in the ears of kings and courts, and 
need no longer be unheeded. In matters of 
religion also, mankind are searching for 
broader foundations of fellowship. The en- 
thusiasm of mere sectarianism is every year 
growing less and less. The deep and endur- 
ing enthusiasm of religion must rest upon the 
few great and acknowledged truths of God 
and immortality, on which there can be a 
general agreement; and upon the settled 
principles of a morality whose value is 
acknowledged by all. Religion is to become 
more and more an experience of the heart, 
and a life of love to God and man. The day 
is not distant when the little differences over 
which the churches have quarreled and sep~ 
arated will be forgotten in the larger debate 
that is upon ue, of matter, or God; of dust, 
or immortality ; and in the pressing need for 
workers in the fields already white to the 
harvest. Thus shail the lesser divisions 
among men be lost in larger thoughts and 
nobler deeds.— Thomas. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 
GENERAL TEACHERS’ MEETING. 


The workers in Friends’ First-day schools 
have long felt the need of a more general in- 
terchange of views upon the various ques- 
tions that arise in the prosecution of the work 
than can be had through the unions and 
associations held at stated intervals, as these 
must of necessity be largely devoted to mat- 
ters pertaining to individual schools and to 
statistics. 

It was finally concluded to hold severa} 
General Meetings, subject to such regulations 
as usually govern deliberative bodies, and 
which were to be strictly adhered to. 

At these meetings topics before decided 
upon were to be considered separately, and 
the essayists and speakers were duly informed 
that they would be expected to confine them- 
selves to the point under consideration, that 
the best thought upon the subject might be 
concisely given. 

Pursuant to notice, the first meeting of the 
series was held on Seventh-day, the 3tst ult.,- 
in Race Street Meeting-house. There was 
not the response from Friends of Philadelphia 
the widely-extended invitation gave reason 
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to hope for. Friends living adjacent to the 
city and from a circuit of thirty miles around 
were well represented, and, considering the 
unfavorable state of the weather, the meeting 
was of fair size. 

The morning was taken up with, 1st: The 
organization of First-day schools. 2d. The 
best time for holding a First-day school. 34. 
How to secure punctuality in the attendance 
of the schools. 

Several Superintendents gave interesting 
statements of the organization and working 
plan of the schools under their charge, and 
some good essays were read on each of the 
topics as they came before the meeting. 

It was quite encouraging to fiad how much 
could be said, and well said, on a given sub- 
ject, when the speaker was obliged to con- 
dense into five minutes (the time allotted to 
each address), 

The afternoon session was conducted on the 
same systematic plan. The topics then under 
consideration were: 1st. Teachers’ Meetings. 
2d. Instruction in primary classes. 3d. The 
use of the black-board in the First-day school. 

Each subject as it came up was considered 
in short essays and five-minute speeches, and 
the lively interest manifested throughout the 
meeting gave evidence that Friends can 
readily adapt themselves to an order of busi- 
ness that has limitation, and that such order 
is not inconsistent with the free spontaneous 
expression of sentiment from those who have 
anything to offer. 

The use of the black-board as a means of 
instruction not having been introduced into 
any of the schools, it was necessary for the 
committee having charge of the exercises to 
go outside the Society of Friends to find a 
competent teacher experienced in that de- 
partment. 

George Thomas, the Superintendent of a 
large Sabbath school in the southwest section 
of this city, kindly responded to the request 
of the committee, and occupied the last half 
hour of the meeting with illustrations and 
explanations of his method of teaching by the 
black-board in connection with large colored 
diagrams, upon which many of the figures 
and symbols of the Scriptures, with the texts, 
were painted. A dozen or more of these were 
hung around the galleries. 

This feature of the meeting may be con- 
sidered by some who were not present as of 
doubtful propriety in a Friends’ meetinz~ 
house, but those who saw and heard for them. 
selves must admit that it «ffers a means of 
gaining the attention of children and awaken- 
ing them to think upon many subjecis that, 
without some such halp, are duil and un- 
interesting to them. 

All the exercises having been gone through 





with, a few moments of impressive quiet were 
observed, after which the meeting adjourned 
to Second month 21st, when another session 
willbe held. ¢ R. 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 



































My mind has been very much with thee in 
the last few days, and yet as [ looked within 
myself I did not know that I had anything 
to say whereby thou couldst be comforted or 
refreshed, Oa Fourth-day I went alone to 
Doe Run to attend our little select meeting, 
after which went to visit an old Friend 87 
years of age, who fell and injured his hip. It 
was very bad traveling, but I was glad I 
went, I have been trying to visit some of our 
old Friends who do not get out to meeting, 
and it always brings satisfaction in doing so. 
Time, I think, must seem long to them, and 
if we can by a little effort brighten even an 
hour for them, it is a little work of love that 
brings peace to our spirits, Most seem to have 
their trials, some in one way and some in 
another, and we have our blessings; and 
sometimes I think the sunshine far exceeds 
the clouds. I know thou canst hardly feel it 
so now, and yet how it comforts me to see thy 
quiet resting on Divine Love; and it is strong. 
Continue to lean upon it; and when the 
clouds seem very dark and no way discerni- 
ble, I need not say to thee, lean heavier upon 
it. When the storm passes by then comes the 
calm — the still, small voice of tenderness 
and pity, that quiets the heaving billows aad 
gives the assurance, “Fear not, I am with 
thee, I am thy God.” 





For several days I have felt like taking up 
the pen to write to thee, but as my drawing 
was more to sit by thy side in silent com- 
munion than to indulge in much expression, 
day after day has passed by without my ven- 
turing to offer thee what was in my heart. 
This morning the feeling is to take the pen 
and make thee a little visit of love, that 
always abounds for thee; and though I may 
not have much freedom in conveying to thee 
the sympathy aud affection which I sincerely 
feel, yet it is not always best t» wait until 
epiatolary intercourse seems easy to us, lest 
our silence may be misunderstood. I feel as- 
sured thou wilt not attribute it to any other 
than the right cause. Duties at home and 
abroad, aud occasions that call forth our eon- 
cern and labor,do not diminish as we advance 
in life. Though we may not desire to mingle 
in the busy throng, yet, as we stand still, the 
great world rushes by, leaving crushed hearts 
to be comforted and sick and sorrowing ones 
to be ministered unto. Sometimes this sorrow 
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is caused by the changes that none may es— 
cape, and sometimes by deeds of shame and 
criminality which not only engulf the erring 
but also bring into sorrow the innocent. I turn 
from the latter sad picture to some of those 
who sit solitary and alone under the shadow 
of a deep bereavement—a shadow eo long 
that life’s afternoon may never again be 
cheered by earth’s bright sun; it may have 
sunk below their western horizon. But were 
it not for the sun there could be no shadow, 
and I recognize our dear Father’s dispensa- 
tion in both, and mentally exclaim, “ There 
can be no darkness to crush me where Thou 
art, dear Father; and if it be only the twi- 
light, I ean do much work for Thee yet. So I 
will arise, and in Thy help and strength I 
will endeavor to finish the work Thou givest 
me to do, so that the end of the day may find 
me ready and waiting for a summons into 
Thy heavenly kingdom.” 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 7, 1880. 





THe editors of Friends’ Intelligencer in 
their issue of Second month 8th, 1879, an- 
nounced that they had reduced the price of 
the paper from $2.50 to $2 (exclusive of pos- 
tage) for the coming volume (the 36th). In 
the notice they called this reduction an exper- 
iment, being aware that unless it was followed 
by a corresponding increase in the number of 
subscribers, the expense of publishing ¢ould 
not be met at that price. 

As the hoped for increase in the number of 
subscribers has not been realized to the exs 
tent necessary, the editors are obliged, though 
with reluctance, to make the price of the next 
volume (the 37th) two dollars and fifty cents, 
including postage. 

They repeat their offer of a free copy to 
any one obtaining five new subscribers, and 
forwarding the amouit. 





A Goop Worp.—We gratefully acknowl- 
edge the receipt of a note of encouragement 
from a beloved aged Friend, who feels it 
right to commend Friends’ Intelligencer for 
the quality of the matter which it weekly 
bears into multitudes of Christian homes. It 
is always a rich reward to the editors to be 
told by an experienced and deeply-concerned 
Friend that “the power has been given them 


to brighten the pathway of many a weary 
pilgrim, stirring up to vigilance the luke- 
warm and indifferent.” 

Will not those who appreciate the work of 
our paper do what they may to help us in- 
crease our subscription list? If this can be 
done our power for usefulness will be effec- 
tively increased. 


Boox Norice.—We have received from 
D. C. Babcock, District Secretary of the 
National Temperance Society of New York, 
a neat, attractive volume of over 200 pages 
duodecimo, called the ‘‘Temperance Lesson 
Book.” 

It is from the pen of Dr. B. W. Richard- 
son, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians 
of London, and holding several other posi- 
tions of trust and importance in England. 

His large experience as a physician, and 
firm advocacy of the doctrine of total absti- 
nence from all intoxicants, is a sure pledge 
that the work before us is outspoken and re- 
liable in all that is held forth as instrugtion 
for the young, in regard to the deleterious 
influences of spirituous liquors upon the hu- 
man system, 

In the Preface the author says, as his ef- 
fort is an experiment, the book is small. “If 
it succeeds in attracting attention and secures 
for itself a demand as an educational work, it 
can easily be enlarged or supplemented by a 
new and less elementary treatise. 

“Engaged for many years of my life in 
teaching lessons of science amongst different 
sections of the community, I have ventured 
to draw on my experience as a teacher in de- 
signing the plan of the work. I have made 
the lessons short, and I have tried, as far as 
possible, to make each lesson convey an in- 
dependent point of knowledge without being 
in any way disconnected from the rest of the 
lessons. By this method the pupil, coming 
into a class where the book is being regularly 
read, may break in at any part and progress 
with the class, a few words from the teacher 
being sufficient to supply any missing link, 
and to carry on the study with steadiness and 
progression.” 

It is excellently adapted for a reading 
book in schools and families. As the author 
says, the chapters are short, and supple- 
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mented by a series of questions. It will be a 
glad day for our public schools, and indeed 


for all our schools, when the importance of 


giving instruction in the evils that follow the 
use of intoxicants shall be felt by every di- 
rector and member of a school committee in 
our land. 

We would urge upon these, as well as upon 
teachers, a thoughtful inquiry into this mat- 
ter, with the design of placing Dr. R's 


“Temperance Lesson Book” upon the list of 


Readers in our schools; for we believe that 
every right minded person who is any way 


connected with the education of the youth of 


our city will see the great need there is for 
the instruction it gives. 
The book may be had of the agent at the 


branch office of the Society, S. E. corner of 


Thirteenth and Spring Garden sts., Philad’a. 





“ HomsBotpt Lisrary.”—We are glad to 
welcome to our editorial table a specimen 


number of this series of interesting works of 


popular scientific research. The growing 
taste for reading of this kind indicates a 
healthy activity of mind among the reading 
classes, and this activity will certainly be 
stimulated when an illustrated book like 
Tyndall’s Forms of Wate. is furnished for 
15 cents. The knowledge that is founded on 
the faithful study of nature—the earnest and 
thoughtful investigation, the steadfast intel- 
lectual effort required to bring to light the 
meaning of observed facts, though not in 
itself the highest wisdom, furnishes the mate- 
rial of which true wisdom may build. 

We are apprised that the Humboldt Library 
of Popular Science Literature will be a semi- 
monthly publication, and will be sent to sub- 
scribers one year for three dollars. It is 
issued by J. Fitzgerald & Co., of New York. 


THE PHILADELPHIA SocIETY FOR ORGAN- 
1zING CHARITY.—This organization, in the 
progress of its work, takes occasion, through 
its official organ, the Monthly Register, to 
speak some wise and hopeful words in regard 
to the special service in which they have em- 
barked : 

“ Our undertaking is as grave and difficult 


as it is noble. It is not to mitigate the suffer- 
ings of the improvident and unfortunate, but 





to discover and dry up the springs of misery, 
and, as far as may be, to make it disappear 
from our community. Such a work is a rad- 
ical cure, and it is worth our hard study, and 
our personal devotion, and our persevering 
and hopeful toil. These aims will command 
a wide respect and sympathy in Philadelphia, 
which is full of benevolent hearts, and of 
which the charities are munificent and con- 
stant. When the day comes that all lovers 
of mankind shall be of one purpose and bring 
their endeavors to do good into concord and 
due harmony of action, there are enough ener- 
gy and recuperative power in this good city to 
cure its worst social evils and adorn it with a 
happy, thrifty and virtuous population. May 
the New Year advance us many steps towards 
this desirable result.” 

The association proposes to establish a 
school in every ward of the city, to take in 
hand large bodies of pupils from the depend- 
ent classes, for the purpose of instructing 
them in social duties and in practical econ- 
omy. In this important and most difficult 
work the society has enlisted the voluntary 
service of women of culture and of the best 
social standing—teachers whose social weight, 
varied accomplishments, and enthusiasm for 
humanity, qualify them fur an arduous and 
responsible position. 

It is certainly an ‘important truth that 
thoughtful work for humanity brings strength 
and grace and joy to the heart. 





DIED. 

COALE.—On the 18th of First month, 1880, at 
Benjaminville, Ill., of membranous croup, Joseph 
Edwards, in the 3d year of his age, son of Joseph 
Warner and Jemima E. Coale, members of Benja- 
minville Monthly Meeting. . 

DARE.—On First-day evening, Second month ist, 
1880, in Philadelphia, J. Walter Dare, in his 27th 
year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia, held at Race street. Interment at 
Greenwich, N.J. 

FISHLER.—On the 11th of First month, 1880, at 
Benjaminville, Ill., at the residence of -her nephew, 
Edward Coale, Sarah 8S. Fishler, in the 87th year of 
her age, formerly of Chester county, Pa. 


PARRY.—On First mo. 22d, 1880, at Minneapolis, 
Minn., Sarah B., wife of Mordecai Parry, aged 47 
years and 11 months. 

RUSSELL.—On the 2d day of First month, 1880, 
at his residence, in Henry county, Iowa, Caleb 
Russell, in the 76th year of his age; an Elder of 
Prairie Grove Monthly Meeting. 

TAYLOR.—On the morning of First month 23d, 
1880, at her residence, near Lincoln, Va., Hannah 
Taylor, widow of Yardley Taylor, in her 88th year; 
a member of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Loudon county, Va. 


WHITE.—On the 2d of First month, 1880, at 
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Bloomington, Ill., of congestion of the lungs, Wil- 
liam Lloyd, in the 10th year of his age, eldest son 
of James R. and Mary C. White, the latter a mem- 
ber of Benjaminville Monthly Meeting. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST FREEDMEN SCHOOLS. 


Another contribution to acknowledge: 
Five dollars from “E. M.,” of Philad’a. 
J. M. Exxis, 325 Walnut St. 





WHEN NOT TO TALK. 


Speech is one of the distinctive character- 
istics of humanity, and one of its most valu- 
able poasessions. It is the means through 
which thought becomes conscious of itself, 
and the body it assumes, in order to become 
apprehended by the world. It is the bridge 
by which we cross from our own individuality 
to that of another, carrying the knowledge, 
affection and sympathy which alone bind us 
together and make society possible; yet, like 
all other good things, it is abused. It is 
used in wrong ways, at wrong times, and too 
copiously, until silence, from being the em- 
blem of vacuity and lifelessness, comes to be 
regarded rather as a token of wisdom, and is 
honored by the epithet-—golden. There is no 
doubt that weall talk too much and too care- 
lessly, with too little judgment, too little sym- 
pathy, too little charity. If there is one thing 
in which we all, and especially the young, 
need instruction, it is as to when and under 
what circumstances to choose silence rather 
than speech. 

There are some things that should never be 
voiced. One of these is our own good qual- 
ities or excellent performances. Nothing so 
quickly dims their brightuess as to talk of 
them. As the young plants just set out need 
shading from the bright light of the sun, so 
our good deeds need shading from the blaze 
of public view if they are to retain their fresh 
and healthy character. Yet how favorite a 
subject this seems to be! Hbdw often is the 
effort made to lead the conversation in that 
direction, and to find a suitable moment to 
recount some deed of courage or self-sacrifice, 
or some instance of our sagacity or good 
judgment, or at least to open the way for an- 
other to express the appreciation aud praise 
which we so greatly covet. Yet how unwilling 
we should be to be discovered in this ruse to 
have such thoughts and plans laid open to 
the view of those we thus entertain! No, the 
virtue which is truly worthy of honor is 
silent about itself; real excellence acts, but 
talks not. 

Another subject which claims silence rather 
than speech is the faults, foibles and mis- 
doings of our neighbors. How prolific we are 
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upon these! How easily does language flow 
when we are passing along a piece of scandal, 
or retailing the gossip of the hour, or hinting 
at probable defects and flaws in A’s charac- 
ter, or attributing unworthy motives to B.’s 
actions! Such speech is like vitriol thrown 
among our friends. It eats into their reputa- 
tion; it kille their good name; it destroys 
their happiness, and produces not one par- 
ticle of counterbalancing good. It is an 
abuse of language to put it to such uses. 
Silence.is indeed golden when it throws a 
veil over the possible faults and errors of 
those with whom we mingle, and stops the 
current of detraction in its malignant course, 

The gift of speech is desecrated also when 
it is used to vent our miseries, small and 
great, upon those who are forced to listen to 
us. Perhaps, of all its misuses, this is the 
most common. We have no moral right to 
inflict a needless pain upon anyone, and no 
pain can be more needless than that caused 
by perpetual complaints. Are we too hot or 
too cold, displeased with our dinner, or suf- 
fering from a toothache? By all means let 
us take whatever measures promise relief, 
and, if necessary, enlist sympathy to that ex- 
tent, but let that be the limit. Beyond this 
we have no right to distress others and make 
our presence a burden by a dismal detail of 
our woes, which will aggravate rather than 
diminish them. The most serious illness, as 
well as the most petty annoyance, can be 
sustained with more calmness and fortitude 
by the reticence which refrains from wearying 
people by tedious recitals. The sick chamber 
would not be the gloomy place it frequently 
becomes did the invalid or convalescent reso- 
lutely close his lips on this tempting subject. 
So with mental troubles. Grief loses all its 
dignity when it noisily obtrudes itself upon 
our notice. Silence is its best refuge, and the 
sympathy which is silently expressed in a 
loving look or a pressure of the hand is often 
more welcome and consoling than any words 
that can be uttered. As a rule, which will 
bear but few exceptions, we may safely say 
that painful experiences, whether physical or 
mental, whether small or great, whether real 
or imagiuary, should not be descanted on, 
It is better fur ourselves and kinder to others 
to bear them silently, as far as possible, and 
rather to express freely our pleasurable feel- 
ings and cheerful views. 

There are other times and seasons that will 
occur to every thoughtful person when to hold 
ones’ peace is a virtue. Anger, passion, re- 
sentment and every emotion that needs sub- 
duing, should be denied utterance. Silence is 
the weapon that conquers many a bad tem- 
per, many a fit of passion, many an incipient 
quarrel. It disarms an unjust charge more 
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quickly than any refutation; it allays irrita- 
tion; it quiets useless indignation. Let us, 
then, make it one of our chief endeavors to 
learn when not to talk. Speech is a blessing 
to all mankind, but most of all to those who 
have not only the ability to use it wisely, but 
the good sense, discretion and self control to 
abstain from it where it can only encourage 
evil and diminish happiness.—Publie Ledger. 


———-—~er—_____ 


EXAGGERATIONS. 


One morning as we sat at our breatfast ta- 
ble the conversation turned on strict truthfal- 
ness of statement, and as the discussion grew 
more and more lively, it was finally proposed 
by one member of the family that we should 
all pledge ourselves to the sternest veracity 
of speech for that day, and see what would 
come of it. The motion was seconded and 
carried unanimously, and, as a first fruit of 
the resolve, we asked the one who had sug- 

ested it, “ What made you so late at break- 
ast this morning? ” 

She hesitated; began with ‘‘ Because I 
couldn’t”—and then, true to her compact, 
said: “The truth is, I was lazy and didn’t 
hurry, or I might have been down long ago.” 
Presently another one remarked that she had 
been very cold, adding, “I never was so cold 
in my life.” An inquiring look caused the 
last speaker to modify this statement instant- 
ly, with “Oh, I don’t mean that, of course; 
I’ve been much colder many times, and 1 
don’t think it was so cold, after all.” 

A third remark, to the effect that “ Miss 
So-and-so was the homeliest girl in thé city,” 
was recalled as soon as made, the speaker be- 
ing compelled to own that Miss So-and-so 
was rather plain, instead of excessively 
homely. 

So it went on throughout the day, causing 
much merriment, which was good-naturedly 
accepted by the subjects, and giving rise to 
constant corrections in the interest of truth. 
One thing became more and more surprising, 
however, to each of us, and that was the 
amount of cutting down which our careless 
statements demanded under this new rule, 
More and more we realized the unconscious 
exaggeration of our daily speech, and the 
distance between it and truth, and each one 
acknowledged at the close of the day that 
> lesson had been salutary as well as start- 
ing. 

Such a day may be of service in more ways 
than one, since it enforces good humor as well 
as strict truthfulness.—Selected. . 





But the eye only sees, what it brings with 
it the power of seeing.— Kingsley. 


WERE THE FORMER TIMES BETTER? 

Without reflecting in the least upon other 
branches of human effort and ambition, we 
can say confidently that this wonderful pro- 
gress which man has made in his material 
prosperity during the last three or four cen- - 
turies is due in greatest part to the fathers of 
the printing trade, who accepted and met a 
grave responsibility in exciting a world that 
was intellectually asleep. Our progress to- 
day, and happiness as a people, is only rela- 
tive. We are stimulated and spurred to better 
effort by the record of the day that rests 
fresh under our eyes every morning of our 
mature lives. In olden time men knew 
nothing of one another except as information 
slowly drained in upon their senses through 
the conduits of rumor and legendary ballads, 
What passed for thought with their society then 
was the mechanical action of its immediate 
interest and cares. Concern with the future 
state was given by men universally then to 
the care of the clergy, for the church had 
settled that subject and formulated the neces- 
sary steps for the salvation of mankind, which 
the devout had only to take. 

It is next to impossible nowadays for us to 
look back on those “dark ages” of our an- 
cestry without shuddering at their dreary 
length and brutal detail of feuds, fighting, 
fire-raising, robbery and rapine, and at first 
tnought it seems to us that time must have 
dragged along very heavily; but in reality, 
however, to the great mass of mankind these 
years of universal ignorance and mental tor- 
pidity must have been at least negatively 
happy and pleasant to their dull minds, for, 
with the rare exception of some solitary stu~ 
dent, or some scheming’ prelate, or some 
ambitious statesman in advance of his age, 
we may take it for granted that no one ever 
thought deeply. There was no wear and tear 
of the mental fibres then, and consequently 
none of the painful brain and nerve diseases 
that fill our asylums to-day and are trans- 
mitted by descent. Then the human stomach 
had almost the same immunity from strain 
that is so characteristic of our domestic 
animals, and the unimpaired digestion was 
never troubled by abstract thought or con- 
crete anxieties. It is well that it was so, for 
the strong, coarse food offered by the medise- 
val cuisine required strong stomachs to man- 
age it, especially so when we recall the gross 
habits of feasting and drinking that prevailed 
among the rich and the idls. 

We find it nowadays difficult to realize the 
condition of the English nobleman or the 
country squire, who, in the era of the Tudor 
monarchs, was utterly unable to even read 
or write, and who groped his way through 
life, from the cradle to the grave, in the 
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dense shadow and darkness of a mental 
night. He rarely busied his brain over foreign 
politics or even home affairs of state, unless 
he were personally summoned to serve beyond 
the seas or bear arms in domestic strife. The 
‘ thought and conversation in the best society 
then, such as it was, never flourished except 
over the gross and heavy banquet, when it 
generally ran upon the cooking of the joints 
and the quantity and the quality of the 
strong heady liquors. If the guests or the 
family grew excited or interested it would be 
over the encroachment of some neighbor on 
the rights of common free forestry, the latest 
deed of audacity of the nearest band of out~ 
laws or freebooters, a raid on the herds of 
cattle or a murrain in the stock. Then men 
were wont to drink hard and long after 
meals, since there was nothing else in their 
minds to be done; and so the heavy brains 
were preserved sodden and insensible to all 
intellectual life and stimulation. So much is 
true of the good old times, and in some de- 
gree it is true also of the days of our grand- 
father in the eighteenth century, close as that 
epoch touches on our own. Now, shall it 
come to pass that somebody at the end of the 
twentieth century will rise and speak of us in 
terms with the same justification with which 
we have spoken of those behind us? We 
trust so. As we have progressed, let us con- 
tinue.— Cleveland Herald. 





SNOW TWO HUNDRED FEET DEEP. 


The following remarkable account of enor- 
mous snow-falls in northwestern India shows 
what a world of vapor is carried inland on 
the monsoons from ‘the India ocean, to strike 
against the loftiest mountain chain in the 
world anc be precipitated in such snows and 
rains as occur on the middle slopes and foot~ 
hills of the Himalayas. About the sources 
of some of the great rivers of India occur 
the heaviest rains ever known; and farther 
east, in Cashmere, it seems the snows are 
sometimes terrific. Some interesting details 
of the extraordinary snowfull in Cashmere in 
1877-78 are given in a paper in the just 
issued number of the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, by Mr. Lydekker. Early 
in the month of October, 1877, snow com- 
menced to fall in the valley and mountains 
of Cashmere, and from that time up tu May, 
1878, there seems to have been an almost in- 
cessant snowfall in the higher mountains and 
valleys ; indeed, in places it frequently snowed 
without intermission for upwards of ten days 
at atime. At Dras, which has an elevation 
of ten thousand feet, Mr. Lydekker estimated 
the snowfall, from the native account, as hav- 
ing been from thirty to forty feet thick. The 





effects of this enormous snowfall were to be 
seen throughout the country. At Dras, the 
well-built traveler’s bungalow, which has 
stood some thirty years, was entirely crushed 
down by the weight of snow which fell upon 
it. In almost every village of the neighbor- 
ing mountains more or less the log houses had 
fallen, while at Gulmarg and Sonomarg, 
where no attempt was made to remove the 
snow, almost all the huts of the European 
visitors were utterly broken down by it. In 
the higher mountains whole hillsides have 
been denuded of vegetation and soil by the 
enormous avalanches which swept down them, 
leaving vast gaps in the primeval forests, and 
closing the valleys below with the debris of 
rocks and trees. As an instance of the 
amount of snow which must have fallen in 
the higher levels, Mr. Lydekker mentions 
the Zogi Pass, leading from Cashmere to 
Dras, which has an elevation of 11,300 feet. 
He crossed this early in August last year, 
aud then found that the whole of the ravine 
leading up to the pass from the Cashmere 
side was still filled with snow, which he esti- 
mated in places to be at least one hundred 
and fifty feet thick. In ordinary seasons this 
road in the Zogi Pass is clear from snow 
sometimes during the month of June. As 
another instance of the great snowfall, Mr, 
Lydekker takes the valley leading from the 
town of Dras upto the pass separating that 
place from the valley of the Kishengunga 
river. About the middle of August almost 
the whole of the first mentioned valley, at an 
elevation of twelve thousand feet, was com- 
pletely choked with snow, which in places at 
least was two hundred feet deep. In the 
same districts all passes over thirteen thous- 
and feet were still deep in snow at the same 
season of the year. Mr. Lydekker gives other 
instances of snow lying in places in Septem- 
ber, where no snow had ever before been ob- 
served in June. As to the destruction of 
animal life in the upper Wardwan valley, 
large numbers of ibex were seen imbedded in 
snow ;,in one place upward of sixty heads 
were counted, and in another not less than 
one hundred. The most convincing proofs, 
however, of the havoc caused among the 
wild animals by the great snowfall is the 
fact that scarcely any ibex were seen during 
last summer in these portions of the Ward- 
wan and Tilail valleys which are ordinarily 
considered as sure finds. So, also, the red 
bear and the marmot were far less numerous 
than usual. Mr. Lydekker estimates that the 
destruction to animal life caused by snow has 
far exceeded any slaughter which could be 
inflicted by sportsmen during a period of at 
least five or six years.—. nge. 


| 
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THE OCEAN FLOOR. 





book full of noble thoughts—the one to van- 
Here is an end of all romance about hid-| ish from human sight, the other to live for- 
den ocean depths. We can speculate no|jever. But the book cannot be eaten and the 
longer about peris in chambers of pearl, or | beef must be bought; so I have put the grief 
mermaids, or heaped treasures and dead | aside, paid the price of the dinner, and seen 
men’s bones whitening in coral caves. The| the great thoughts all lost in the merry chat 
whole ocean floor is mapped out for us. The] of the table from which the beef has disap- 
report of the exploring expedition sent out | peared. 
from London in Her Majesty’s shipChallenger| “But who shall say, after all, this is not 
has. recently been published. Nearly four| best? Dealing with larger interests does not 
years were given to the examination of the| make one grow large. A man who is in the 
currents and floors of the four great oceans | habit of dealing with tens of thousands, and 
of the world. The Atlantic, we are told, if| has no need to watch a penny, often does 
drained, would be a vast plain, with a moun- | watch it with keener interest than even you 
tain ridge in the middle running parallel|or I ever regard it. Somehow, the large 
with the American coast. Another range | dealings have not made him large; he even 
crosses it from Newfoundland to Ireland, on | seems to have shrunk as he touches them. 
the top of which lies a submarine cable. The} ‘ And freedom from these little things of 
ocean is thus divided into three great basins, | life, and leisure to give one’s self entirely to 
no longer “unfathomable depths.” The | higher things, do not practically tend to form 
mountains are whitened for thousands of| nobler characters nor more beautiful lives. 
miles by a tiny creamy shell. The depths | Look at monks or nuns. They have no care 
are red in color, heaped with volcanic mat~| for what they shall eat or what they shall 
ter. Through the black, motionless water of | drink; the prior or abbot will take care of 
these abysses move gigantic abnormal crea- | all that. They do not even have to think of 
tures, which never rise to the upper currents. | what they shall wear; their clothes are pro- 
—The Presbyterian. vided for, and the fashion never changes. 
- They have plenty of time to give to religious 
things, and yet how small they grow! Very 
much smaller than are we who are thrust out 
into the small worries of life. 

“Nor does contact with these little things 
dwarf us. All is in the way we handle them. 
I think that I have seen greater things 
through my microscope than I have through 
a telescope. 

“The little things, after all, have a lifting 
power. They are very small, but they are 
many a time so heavy that all we can do is 
to totter with them to God. They come so 
frequently that we have to carry them often, 
aud so we are often brought near to Him. 
They have brought us. Surely this is some- 
thing. And we would not have this experi- 
euce so often if it were not for the little 
things. To be brought near to God is not to 
be made small but great. 

“So I think that it is just as well as it is. 
Let the small things come, but let them 
beckon or even force us toward our Father in 
Heaven. They are perpetual, and so they 
will make us perpetually near. We shall in 
that all-blessed contact expand; we shall 
not contract as we are concerned with them.” 

“God give us grace for that,” my friend 
said as we left the church porch.— Christian 
Union. 
































THE WORRY OF LITTLE THINGS. 
BY WILLIAM AIKMAN. 

We stood in the church porch after all the 
congregation had gone out, and were talking 
for a few moments in the line of the sermon. 
It had been about the cultivation of our 
spiritual nature, and how the mass of men 
forget and neglect it, and live largely and 
often as if there were no such thing belong- 
ing to them. Said my friend, as a tear glis. 
tened in her eye, “ Does it not seem strange 
that so much of our life should be wasted in 
the perpetual thought of little things, while 
we have no time or strength to give to the 
larger ones? How many are toil- worn, their 
life one long struggle barely to live, the one 
supreme and necessary endeavor being to get 
enough to eat and be clothed with, or to feed 
or cover those dependent upon them! And 
then how this perpetual pursuit and occupa- 
tion with small things sometimes seems to 
make us grow small.” : 

“Yes,” I replied, “it does appear eo at 
times. To be watching the pennies, to be 
calculating whether you can afford to spend 
or not this quarter of a dollar, does, at first 
glance, seem «s if it would make us grow lit: 
tle in sou). But look at it all around. 

“Life is made up of little things—small 
breaths and short heart beats. Food and 
drink are necessary, and morsels make them. 
Yet it has often grieved me to spend on a 
piece of beef large enough to feed the family 
what would have been sufficient to buy a 





From the Public Ledger. 
OPENING OF TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, 
The Technical Schools of the Spring Gar- 
den Institute, Broad and Spring Garden 
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streets, were opened on the evening of 26th 
ult., without any ceremonies, the first class of 
ten pupils being simply set at work “ flat-fil- 
ing,” under the instruction of Mr. John Hall, 
a practical mechanic. Dr. Robert Grimshaw 
has charge of the schools, under direction of 
a committee of the Board, composed chiefly 
of practical mechanics, two of whom are 
foremen in the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
As the school was somewhat of an experi- 
ment, only five double work benches were 
erected in a broad corridor on the third floor, 
giving accommodations for thirty pupils in 
three night classes of ten each. Over fifty 
applications for admission have been received, 
however, and ten apprentices in the Baldwin 
works have formed a class among themselves, 
and desire to be admitted in a body as soon 
as accommodations can be furnished. It is 
probable, therefore, that the work~benches 
will be removed to a larger room on the 
floor, and new ones erected, giving accommo- 
dations for more pupils. Each bench is fitted 
with vises and furnished with tools, materials, 
etc., for the use of the pupils. Some of the 
vises and tools have been presented to the 
Institute by manufacturers desirous of en— 
couraging the managers in organizing the 
school. The first course of instruction will 
include filing and chipping with all kinds of 
metals, 

It is proposed to begin giving instruction 
in tarning, forging and other branches of 
mechanical handiwork later in the year. 
There were exhibited at the school last even- 
ing, to encourage the pupils, wonderfully fine 
specimens of forged work, made by black- 
smiths at Phoenixville, who were inspired to 
attempt this high class ef work by foreign 
exhibits at the Centennial now in the posses- 
sion of the Pennsylvania Museum and School 
of Industrial Art. Flower forms, wreaths of 
oak leaves and acorns, ornamental screens, 
etc., have been made of wrought iron under 
the hammer with such skill and delicacy of 
handling that they rank as works of art. 
Another class met at the Institute last even- 
ing for a first lesson, and the third class meets 
this evening. Day classes are also to be organ- 
ized. The pupils pay five dollars each for a 
course of instruction lasting ten weeks, and 
are at no other expense for either tools or 
materials. 


-_———— ~orn————___——_ 


“IN A FEW MORE DAYS I SHALL BE 
SEVENTY-NINE.”—S, M. J. 
On the slow-descending pathway, 
Where the sunset glories shine, 
Soon thou’lt reach another landmark— 
Milestone, numbered Seventy-nine. 


Steep ascent and rugged foothold, 
Anxious cares that once were thine, 


Left afar in dreamy distance, 
Thou dost rest at Seventy-nine. 


Willing hands are quick to serve thee, 
Loving hearts around thee twine; 

Human ministrations nerve thee ; 
Thou art blest at Seventy-nine. 


Richer far in angel serving, 
Closer clasped in Love Divine ; 
Heavenly draughts thy soul are nerving, 
Blest indeed at Seventy-nine. T.M.J. 


—_—__ + se 


HE THAT INHABITETH ETERNITY. 
BY F. L. HOSMER. 


Who does not feel how weak 

Are all our words to speak 

Of Him, the Infinite, 

Below all depth, above all height! 
Yet hath no other speech 

To me such wondrous reach 

As this the prophet saith: that He 
Inhabiteth Eternity ! 


We dwell in Time: our ear 

Is deafened by things near; 
Darkly we see, and know 

Only in part, also. 

From troubles that annoy 
Plucking no future joy; 
Sweetening failure’s bitterness 
With no deferred but sure success,— 
As if the passing hour were all, 
With it we rise and fall: 

The while that He 

Inhabiteth Eternity ! 


Patient and suffering long 

With man’s mistakes and wrong ; 
Seeing how all threads come 

In place in Time’s vast loom, 
And in the finished web fulfill 
The pattern of His perfect will; 
To whom as one is seen 

What is, will be, hath been,— 
Tranquil and lifted clear 

Above our fevered atmosphere, 
Forever dwelleth He 

In the sure strength of His Eternity! 


O Father of my life, 

Give me, amid its strife, 

To bear within my breast 

The secret of Thy rest,— 

The river of Thy peace within, 

Whose banks are always fresh and green. 
Give me, while here in Time I be, 

Also to dwell with Thee in Thine Eternity. 





AN APPLICATION OF THE PEACE PRINCIPLE. 

Prof. Youmans, in the Popular Science 
Monthly, gives us an interesting and suggest- 
ive picture of the calmness and fidelity to 
principle of a Chinese official under most 
trying circumstances. It seems strange to go 
to the disciples of Confucius for a striking 
illustration of Christian morals: 

“The Chinese are eminently a peaceable 
people. In this respect they conform more 
perfectly to the theoretical standard of 
Christian morals than any Christian nations. 
Duels are unknown among them, and they 
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consider a resort to force as proof of an in- | fully examined our manuscript tables for the past 


ferior kind of civilization. They are con- 
servative, and dread all violent disturbance. 
Gov. Davis says: ‘They have lived so much 
in peace that they have acquired by habit 
and education a more than common terror of 
political disorders;’ and again, ‘ Their com- 
mon maxim is, “‘ Better be a dog in peace 
than a man in anarchy.”’ We used to hear 
many years ayo about a quality called moral 
courage, and the stand for principles in defi- 
ance of brute force; but since our great war 
less has been heard of that very unmilitary 
virtue. It will therefore be refreshing to 
recall a conspicuous Chinese instance of it. 
On the 28th of December, 1857, a mile of 
gunboats, English and French, were drawn 
up in line before the city of Canton. They 
summoned the Viceroy to surrender, but he 
did not comply. The allies then opened fire, 
and kept up for many hours a hot bombard- 
ment. Nothing entitled to be called resist- 
ance was offered—there was no enemy. Hav- 
ing battered down a sufficient number of 
dwellings, and got tired of their ‘ glorious’ 
sport, the allies stopped the cannonading. A 
squad was then sent to demand of the Vice- 
roy, Yeh, the formal surrender of the town. 
‘ We shall surrender nothing,’ was the reply, 
‘because we are right and you are wrong.’ 
‘ Then we will take you prisoner.’ ‘ You have 
the power.’ ‘Come with us, then.’ But the 
Viceroy did not move. Thereupon they lifted 
up the chair in which he sat and carried him 
on board Lord Elgin’s ship. As to who were 
the real victors in this case, may be safely 
left to the future verdict of civilization.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, 
FIRST MONTH. 


ETC., FOR 


1879, 1880. 

Mean temperature of First month per Deg. Deg. 

Pennsylvania Hospital, . : - 28.83 39.12 
Highest point attained during month, 

per Pennsylvania Hospital, . . 57.00 58.00 
Lowest point reached during month, 

per Pennsylvania Hospital, . - 1.00 18.00 
Rain during month, per Pennsylvania 

Hospital, . . ° . - 2.8Lin, 2.17 in. 


It is a commonly-received opinion, in which we 
have participated, that the kind of weather we have 
been passing through for the past two months was, 
when out of season, unhealthy and always prolific 
of sickness—an opinion which the present time 
does not confirm, inasmuch as the first four weeks 
of this year only chronicle 1155 deaths against 1357 
for the same period of 1879. The “ exceptionally 
warm weather” spoken of last month continued, 
with very trifling break, down to within‘three days 
of the close of First month. One of the notes in 
our diary we find toread: ‘Evening of the 21st, 
very much annoyed by a sprightly mosquito while 
reading in my library.” 

The mean temperature of First month, this year, 
is recorded, as above, 39.12 degrees, We have care- 


ninety-one years, and find that 


1790 hada meanof. . 44 degs. 
1828 * “ . “ 39 - 
1858 * ” - 39.72 § 


In addition to which the only years when as high a 
mean as 38 degrees was reached during that whole 
period were 1802, 1838, 1843, 1845 and 1876, thus 
showing the month this year to have been equaled 
but once since 1790. 

On the evening of the 2lst, this year, a violent 
storm, coming up from the southwest, passed over 
this city, with vivid flashes of lightning and some 
heat, leaving us by way of Norristown, etc. At 
Baltimore thunder was noted. At West Chester it 
was designated as a “thunder-gust, with vivid 
flashes of lightning and high winds.” 

With the unprececented high temperature of 44 
degrees for 1790 (as above), Peirce adds the informa- 
tion that the “ mercury often run up to seventy in 
the shade at midday,” and that “ boys were often 
seen swimming iu the Delaware and Schuylkill.” 
He also refers to the frequent showers, some of 
which were accompanied by thunder and lightning, 
and that “the uncommon mildness of the weather 
continued until the 7th of February.” 

Advices during the last month (Twelfth) gave in- 

formation of the river Seine being frozen over for 
the first time since 1861. Subsequent accounts of 
the “breaking up” thereof detail thrilling and 
heart-rending scenes. 

This winter’s supply of snow in Paris has often 
been referred to. Accounts state that “during the 
storms of the 6th and 8th of December seven and 
one-half millions cubic meters of snow fell,” and that 
“an average number of 17,250 workmen, with 3,976 
wagons and carts and 7,500 horses, were employed 
in clearing the streets.” 

Heavy avalanches have taken place in Colorado, 
and terrible snow-slides in Quebec, some of the de- 
tails of which are thrilling in the extreme. Letters 
from Havana report very severe earthquakes. Among 
the cities especially designated is San Cristobal— 
“ churches dismantled, offices overthrown, jails tot- 
tering, and a stream impregnated with sulphur,” 
etc., etc. 

These items are introduced here as strongly con- 
trasting with the ‘‘even tenor of our way” in this 
section of the habitable globe, and call to mind 
our more-than-once-repeated quotation, “ Truly we 
have much to be thankful for.” 2 

Predictions.—Professor Henry 0. Vennor, who is 
called “ the Canadian weather-prophet,” and who is 
accounted by some as reliable authority, has been 
prophesying, and from which we condense in as few 
words as possible. 

For the Northern United States, “on the 2d and 
3d of February,” he predicts one of the heavieat 
snow- falls of the winter as likely to come upon us, 
with deep drifts and railroad blockades. Following 
this immediately, a cold snap of considerable se- 
verity, lasting four or five days. Then warm weather, 
with rain and slush, down to about the 15th or 16th. 
The last-named date will give “the second heavy 
fall of the month,” with drifts and railroad block- 
ades. He also predicts a very severe cold term be- 
tween the 20th and 25th, and that “the 17th and 
21st of March will again give heavy snow- falls, with 
@ probability that more snow will fall in that month 
than at any time previous during the winter. 

(Before this can possibly reach the eyes of readers 
of Friends’ Intelligencer, opportunity will have been 
had of testing the correctness or otherwise of the 
first prediction. J. M. E. 
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ITEMS. 


Taree deaths from starvation occurred last week 
in the neighborhood of Parsonstown, County Louth, 
Ireland. 

Tue first use of the iron rail was in 1738, and in 
1857, over a century after, the steel rail was intro- 
duced in England. 


Tue French steamer Paraguay has arrived at 
Havre from South America, with 10,000 sheep pre- 
served by the frigorific process. 

Tue Indian Appropriation biil, agreed upon by 
the Appropriations Committee, appropriates $4,493,- 
645, or $219,533 less than the bill of last year. 


In the year 1879 Ohio built 219 miles of new 
railroad, being more than was built during the year 
in any other State east of the Mississippi river. 


Epwarp MippietTon Barry, Royal Academician, 
Architect of the Houses of Parliament, the New 
National Gallery and other important structures in 
London, is dead, at the age of 50. 

By the fire damp explosion in the colliery at 
Meissen, Saxony, on the 29th ult., ten miners were 
killed and nine injured. Nine persons who were in 
the pit at the time of the explosion are unaccounted 
for. 


Tue increase of infectious diseases in St. Peters- 
burg is exciting some apprehension, the mortality 
from that cause for the week ending January 17th 
being 19 per cent. of the whole mortality, or twice 
as great as usual. 

A pespatcH from Geneva to the London Zimes 
says: ‘* For the fourth time during the present cen- 
tury the Lake of Ziirich is frozen over. The lakes 
of Morat, Nevfchatel and Bienne, and the river Arno 
are also frozen over.” 


PrRe.iminary steps have been taken for the equip- 
ment of a new Arctic expedition, to be under the 
direction of Dr. Bessels, lately chief of the scien- 
tific staff of the Polaris. The expedition is to be 
fitted out by private enterprise, and to sail for the 
north, via Jones’ Sound, next year. 

A pEspatcH to the Boston Journal, on the lst 
inst., from Mount Washington, says, “there was to- 
day the greatest change in the weather ever known 
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on that mountain in the same length of time, the 
thermometer at noon being 19 degrees above and 
at 9 o’clock this evening 27 below zero. The wind 
was blowing at the rate of 99 miles per hour.” 
NOTICES. 

The regular Monthly Meeting of the Philadelphia 
First-day School Union will be held in Race Street 
Meeting-house, on Sixth-day evening, Second mo. 
13th, at 8 o’clock. A full attendance of teachers 
and workers, in First-day schools and mission work, 
is specially desired. Interested Friends are always 
welcome. James W. Janney, Clerk. 
FRIENDS’ EMPLOYMENT SOCIETY, FIFTEENTH STREET 

MEETING-HOUSE, NEW YORK. 

The managers of this Society would respectfully 
call the attention of their friends to the fact that 
they are greatly in need of funds to carry on their 
work of giving employment to the needy. 

They would respectfully solicit their friends to 
continue their interest and co-operation, and ask 
them to endeavor to enlarge the usefulness of the 
Society by adding to its list of donors. 

They cordially acknowledge the co-operation of 
the charitable institutions which have provided cut 
garments for the Society, as they have been thereby 
enabled to use the money subscribed wholly for the 
payment of the women whom they employ. 

The supply furnished by these is not, however, so 
large as usual, one of the largest of these institu- 
tions having given their unmade garments to another 
employment society. Hence, the need of increased 
subscriptions and donations. 

Donations in material and money will be gladly 
received by the officers, or they may be sent to any 
of the managers. 

Hannah W. Haydock, Directress, 212 E. 12th 
Street; Ella F. Bunting, Secretary, 216 E. 12th 
Street; Margaret G. Corlies, Treasurer, 31 E. 30th 
Street; Superintendents—E. M. Bunting, S. H. 
Baker; Managers—Carvline Haydock, Sarah H. 
Baker, Jane KE. Capgon, Jane C. Russell, Emeline 
Haight, Charlotte M. Leggett, Mary L. Parsons, 
Katharine T. Leggett, Rachel C. Baker, Prudence 
Walton, Amelia Willets, Cornelia Trimble, Lydia 
Wright. 


REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Second month 3, 1880. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported’ by Howard W. Lippincott, 
Room 19, 306 Stock Exchange Place 
State 6s 3d series 106 @106% 
City 68 MOW....00...c0c000e ences: 116%4@ 120% 
torn Ve Val 7 30s 117 @117% 

Lehigh Val c m 6s r.. --1104@111 
Pitts Titus & Buff 7s........ i 4 75 
Penna CM G8 Fereseesccereseee ai 12%4@ 
Philada & Erie 7s............ ae ee 
Reading scrip........... compan -- 89 @ 88% 
Reading c m 7s c @ 
Reading g m 68 8 @ 
Texas & Pacific lst m ae Seen 
Union & Titus 7s 
Lehigh Val BR........ .....+++ = 51a 5216 
Nesquehoaing Val RR 53%4@ 
North Central..............000 - 3844@ 33% 
North Pacific prfd 57  @ 58} 
b1K%@ 5246 


Butter, Prints, 


Western, = 


Turkeys, 

Ducks, 
Lard, prime, 
Live Calves, 
Potatoes, 

Sweets, 
Onions, per bbl... 
Apples 


per bu 


Pitts Titus & Buff RR 
Lehigh Nay & Coal Co..... 
Lehigh 6s gold loan 
Schuylkill Nav 6s - "82 


Marrow Beans, 
- 87 @ 37 % Cranberries, crate 
"104 @10334 ~ 
83 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 
Reported by Roberts & Williams, 
Commission Merchants, 243 North 
Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. 
Subject to Market fiuctuations. 
Rolis, Pa. & West'd > 
Iilinois, lowa & Wis...... 
N. Y. State Firkins, “ a 34 
Eggs—Fresh, per doz......... 


Poultry—Chickens, ge 
per Ib. 

bbi.. 

Kidney Beans, per bush.... 


. «e+ 1 66@ 1 75 


Cape Cod per bbl. 
Wool, unwashed............0. oe 


Wheat, Penn and Del red 1 40@ 1 42% 
WO ceaneccsecicase svsneseee eoccee @ 


Rye, Western and Penna.. 
Corn, Mixed. in elevator.. 


ri. 22@ 35 
16@ 


Clover-seed, prime, new... 
1 imothy-seed, new, bus... 2 50@ 
Flax-seed, scarce 1 60@ 
Hay, Penn Tim per ton....18 50@19 50 
West’rn and ser _ -14 00@15 00 
Rye Straw.. + 20 50@21 00 
heat Straw.. coma 00@13 00 
Corn Meal, per bbl........... 2 60@ 3 20 
Bran, per ton. 18 60@19 50 
At the W. Philadelphia Drove Yard 
the market for the week ending with 
to-day was dull. We quote exira and 
good at 54@6c.; medium at 4%@b5c. 
and common at 3y%@s\e. 
Cows—fresh, $21 @ $50. 
Hogs—Market siow. 6@7%4. 
Lambs—Market active at 5%@Te. 


“ 


2 25@ 3 25 
1 50@ 1 90 


2 50@ 3 00 
To 


Penna Canal 6s.. 

Hestonville PRW... 

Peoples’ P R W 

Girard Bank 70 @ 
Cent Transportation Co... 464@ 

Ins Co of N America.......... 33 “@ 3314 


e Se fleece mo 

re cider vinegar, per 

Cheese, N Y Factory, per | Ib 
Western, 1i 

Smoked hams 

Tallow 


Sheep—The market was active. Exe 
tra good, 54@6%4c.; good, 54@5%e,; 
common, 44%@5c 

The receipt of cattle for the past 
week was 3,241 head.— Record 





